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CLOSE  UNIT    I:    "THE  VICTIMS" 


Some   of   the    Close   Unit   I  prisoners    who   have   been 
in      almost     around -tbe<lock      confinement     since     the 
March     24th    disturbance     were    interviewed.     As    can 
be   seen   in   the  "After"   oicture  of  Close  Unit  I,   it  is 
bleak  and  deoressing  and  this  atmosohere  is  reflected 
by    the   men    who    live    there.   Many   of  them    were  not 
involved  in    the  disturbancetbut   they   are    oaying  lust 
the  same.  Here  are  those  interviews. 

0.    Have  you  been  charged  or  convicted  of  anything  con- 
nected with  th  e  disturbance' 

A.  No,    I  haven't. 

A.    No,   nobody    in   upper   Close   I   has   been   charged  with 
anything. 

A.  Well    I   was  Toved  downstairs   about  three   days  after 
the   disturbance.    At   first   they    told   me    I   was    seen    in- 
volved   m   the   disturbance   and    they   were   moving  me   to 
the   lower   blocks  on   TL  (temporary    lock-up)  because   it 
is  now   a  max.  After  I  was   downstairs  about  a   month  they 
told    me   that    charges    were    pending   downtown    and   re- 
classed    me   Bl  (benefit  of  institution)    to  max   II  then  a-- 
hout  a  week  aeo  they    told  me  charges  were  dropped,    but 
they    haven't   given    me    any    indication   about  what  they 
are  going   to  do. 

0.  How  has  the  disturbance  affected   you' 

A.   We  get  less  yard  and  gym  than  we  did  before.  We  are 
m  our  cells   twenty-some   hours   out  of  the    day   now.    We 
have  no  hobby  work   and  that's  what    really  hurts  because 
that  is  how  3  lot  of  guys  who  don-t  have  |obs    were  sup- 
oortmp  themsel  ves.  They  say  it  is  because  of  the  tools, 
but   that  doesn  t  make   sense.   If  you   do   bead   work,   all 
you  need   is  a  needle,   thread,   and  some   beads.  We  can 
ha/e  seeing  needles  so  wha  t's  the  big  deal? 

a.  It  affects  our  visitors.  They  are  being  punished  too. 
Because. if  you  have  neoole  that  work  in  the  daytime 
"":/  can  t  rome  out  and  visit  you  in  the  evening  any- 
■'''"'  or,  if  you  have  people  who  come  a  long  way  and 
ha /i-  to  spend  the  night,  its  not  fair  to  them  not  to  be 
able  lo  /i'.u  you  in  the  evening  alsoj  access  to  the  law 
lihary  and  regular  lihary  has  been  cut  down;  yard  lime, 
<•  /er/thir.g,    /,,■  just  do  a  lot  of  cell  time  now. 


THE  DARK  SPOT  S  ON  THE  FLOOR  ARE  SCARS  0  F  THE 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  CLOSE  UNIT  I  FURNITURE,  AFTER 
THE     "RIOT". 

A.  Man,   I   lost  everything,   Pownstairs  we  don  t  eve"   get 
to  walk  over  to   the   chow  hall  and   we  get  an  hour  of  wi'd 
five  days  a  week;  no  work,   no  hobby,   nothmg-iust  eel1 
time. 

0.  What    is    the   attitude   of   the   guards   since   the  distur- 
bance? 

A.   "shitty1  When   they  re  not  playing  cards  they  re  ">ess- 
ing  with   the   guys. 

A.   I    think   some  of  the   guards  are   trying  to  create  more 
trouble.    I    think   they  would   like   to    see   another   distur- 
bance because  when  they    have  us   locked  do^sn   like  this 
it  is   less  work    for  them.   I   think   s  ome   guards     .ould    like 
to  have    the  whole  prison  locked  desn. 

A.  Well,  it  s  more  or  less  a  power   inn  with  the"'.    You    o 
locked  down   and  some  of  then'  rub  it  into  youi   face.  sUv-e 
guards  say  things  about  prisoners  to  othei    mis,     e's  us- 
ing to  catise  conflict  between    then'.   The  nttilinl     »l  siw 
guards  as  far  as   I  m  concerned  is  pine  shit'   It  vou  v\.v»l 
a    Pencil    sharpened,    you    can  t    g»M    il    sh.unened.    1  h(-s 
want    you    to    hog    their    to    got    something    .lone    and  :h"t '    - 
CONTINUED     PACE   8 
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A      FEW      FACTS      TO      THINK     ABOUT 


PRISONS   DO   NOT   protect  society.     On    the  contrary, 
they  breed  crime.     The  Gideon  v.    Wainwrigbt  decision 
in  Florida  resulted   in  the  early  release   of  1,252  indi- 
gent prisoners,  who  had  not  been  represented  by   coun- 
sel, long  before  parole  dates.    The  Florida  Department 
of  Corrections  studied  these  early  releases  against  an 
equal  number  of  prisoners  who  served  their  full  senten- 
ces.    Twenty-eight  months  after  discharge,  25%  of  the 
full-term   prisoners   had   returned   to   criminal   activity, 
compared    to    only    13.6%   of   the   early    release   group. 

THE    AMERICAN     BAR    ASSOCIATION'S    comment 
on  this  study  was  as  follows: 

"Badly  stated. ..If  we,  today,  turned   loose 
all  of  the  inmates  ofcur  prisons  without 
regard  to  the  length  of  their  sentences 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  without  re- 
gard   to  their  previous  offenses,  we  might 
reduce  the  recidivi  sm  over  what  it  would 
be  if  we  kept  each  prisoner  incarcerated 
until  his  sentence  expired*,,,," 

IN  A  DECISION  called  Morales  v.  Schmidt,  a  Wis- 
consin federal  judge  named  James  Doyle,  wrote  in 
1972:  "...  I  am  persuaded  that  the  institution  of 
prison  probably  must  end.  In  many  respects,  it  is 
as  intolerable  within  the  United  States  as  was  the 
institution  of  slavery,  equally  subversive  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  even  more  costly  by  some 
standards  and  probably  less  rational." 

THE  ABOVE  SECTION  of  this  editorial  was  taken 
from  a   letter  written   to  the  editor    of  the   Santa  Fe 
NEW  MEXICAN.     The  person  who    wrote  the  letter 
was  a   lady   named  Mary    Burton    Ri  sley.     She    is  a 
remarkable  woman:   a  general's   daughter,  wife  of  a 
lawyer,    a    mother,    a    teacher,    a    col  lege   graduate, 
a    member    of    Amnesty    International,    my    mentor   and 
my  friendo 
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ALMOST  HALF  of  the  inmates  (49%)  imprisoned  in  state 
institutions  are  convicted  on  non-dangerous  crimes.  App- 
ropriate sentences  for  these  people  would  be  for  them  to 
lie  kept  in  the  community,   kept  working  and  ordered  to 
pay  their  victims  restitution  or  to  perform  community  ser- 
vice. 

STUDIES  show  that  offenders  on  probation  have  a  lower 
recidivi  sm  rate  than  offenders  who  have  been  imprisoned. 
Futhermore,   the   longer  sentences  are  definitely   corre- 
lated with  a  higher  rate  of  re  cidivi  sm. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  is  the  real  factor  we  should  look  at 
in  relation  to  crime  rates.  According  to  the  Congressio- 
nal  Research  Service  report  of   1974,  "over  80%  of  the 
variation  in  year-to-year  changes  in  the  number  of  fed- 
eral prison  admissions  could  be  statistically  related  to 
to  changes  in  unemployment,"  and  that  more  than  73% 
of  state  prison  admission  changes  were  due  to   unemploy- 
ment level  changes.  Rises  in   unemployment  are  always 
followed  by  rises  in  state  prison  admissions.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  best  way  to  reduce  criminal  activi  ty  would 
be  through  a  national   full  employment  policy.  This  is 
especially  true  since  the  majority  of  people  in  prisons 
are  NOT  a  danger  to  society.  Most  prison  offici  als  esti- 
mates that  only   5-15%  of  their  inmates  have  been  con- 
victed of  dangerous  crimes.  Therefore,   Looking  to  the 
full   development  of  alternatives  to  imprisonment  is  a 
better  solution  to  the  crime  problem. 

"If   one   had    systematically    and   diabolically    tried  to 
create  mental   illness  and  tried  to  create  situations  in 
which  there  were  no  alternatives,  he  could  probably  have 
constructed  no  better  system  than  the  American  Prison 
system..."   (Seymour   R.   Halleck,    Psychiatric  Consul- 
tant to  the  Wisconsin  Divi  sion  of  Corrections.) 

PRISONS  and  jails  are  a  convincing  case  of  failure  in 
every  significant  area:  they  fail  under  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis, fail  as  a  deterrent  to  crime  and  fail  as  a  social 
control  mechanism. 

TH  E  SECOND  HALF  of  this  editorial  is  excerpted  from 
a  paper  written  by  Jane  Foraker-Thompson,  a  professor 
of  Criminology  at  Boise  State  University,    She  also  is  a 
lawyer's    wife,    the   mother    of  a     large    family,  another 
mentor   and    friend.    These    two    individuals   and   a   few 
others  made  me   realize  that   there  are  a    lot  of  decent 
people    in    this    world,   which   was   something  all    these 
years   in  prison  ha  d  made  me  forget. 
EDITOR 


SORRY  THAT  V.E  ARE   LATE 

THIS  ISSUE  of  THE  SIBERIAN  EXPRESS  is  late 
because  the  antique  Composing  Machine  we  use  was 
completely  broken  dowrv  I  guess  that  all  of  you  have 
noticed  the  technical  "fiaws  in  our  paper.  There  is  not 
much  that  we  can  do  about  them  but  we  try  to  make  up 
for  the  technical  flaws  by  writing  interesting  articles. 
Hopefully,    decent    eauipment   will    soon    be   purchased. 


/     . 


rA 
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If  you  would  like  to  make  s  ome  comment  about  one  of  our  arti  c/es,  or  announce  something  to  the  orison  oooulation  , 
o/ease  feel  welcome  to  use  this  column.  No  Anonymous  or  slanderous  letters  will  be  printed  and  the  views  express- 
ed are  not  necessarily  the  views  of  the  newspooer  staff. 


THIS  ROOM,   in  which  I  live,  was  intended  for  i  ust  one. 
Two   of  us,   however,  now   call   this   humble  abode  our 
Home  Sweet  Home.    Eleven  men  now  reside  in  this  cube; 
it  was  designed  for  eight.     Some  of  the    men  here  are 
livi  ng  in  windowless,  airless  closets  -  but  even  those 
are  far  superior  to  the  doubled-up  cells   in  the  Close 
Custody  Units.    Over  there,  when   your  cell-partner  goes 
to    the    bathroom,    you    live    with    it   as    best    you  can. 
And,   if  one  is  moving  around,  the  other  has  to  remain 
seated.     Being  jammed  in  so  tightly  was  certainly  one 
of   the    contributing   factors    in    the  March   disturbance, 

RECENTLY  I  READ  in  the  Silver  State  Post,  that  the 
editor  of  that  publication,  Mr.  Larsen,  is  doubtful  as  to 
the  existance  of  overcrowding  here  at  the  prison.  If 
Mr*  Larsen  is  going  to  maintain  credibility  for  his 
weekly-wipe,  then  he  should  make  it  his  business  to 
seek  out  the  facts  concerning  such  matters  before 
speculating  in  print  on  such  matters  as  these. 

OBVIOUSLY,  Mr.  Larsen  doesn't  live  at  the  prison. 
Now  if  you're  interested  in  the  opinion  of  someone  who 
does  live  at  the  prison.... I'M  OVERCROWDED!! 

Marvin  Pomeroy 
MSP#  A016066 


THF   FOLLOWING   is  an   excerpt  from  a   letter  written 
to    me    by    the   warden    responding   to   my   ouery    a  s  to 
visits   versus   jobs.    This   will    effect    everyone    in   the 
near  future   in  the  same  degree. 

"ALL    INMATFS   who    have   work    assignments   should 
expect  to  have  a  work  environment   similar  •  '  ey 

would  have  in  the  community,  In  the  community,  a  per- 
son  cannot  leave  their  job  five  afternoons   a  week  to 
visit  with    their  family.  While  at  the  present   time  this 
concern   is   being  emphasied   in    the    Industries    jobs,   in 
the  future  it  will    be   emphasied    in  all  |obs.  You  should 
schedule  your  family  visits  on  evenings  and  weekends 
if  you  work  during  the    daytime.   It  will    be  necessary 
for  you  to   do  this  when   you  are  released  to  the   commu- 
ity  if  y  ou  work  during  the  daytime." 

FIRST    OF    ALL,    we    are   not    "in    the   community.'- 
Prison  jobs   in  no   way,  other  than  work  itself,  resem- 
bles    a    societal     work     environment.        Certainly,    the 
guidelines    governing    community    employment    are    more 
rigid,  but  the  pay,  benefits,  and  the    environment  itself, 
are  much  more  conducive  to  to  an  adherence   to  suc^i 
these  guidelines.     When  we  get  off  work  here,  we  cant 
go  home  to  our  families.     We  mostly  sit  here  and  hope 
they  will  be  able   to  come  for  a  visit. 


MOST  EVERYONE  knows  of  the    recent  Inter-Divisional 
containing   a  new   set  of   petty   rules   which  was   posted 
in  A  Unit.    One    can't  help  but  wonder  just  what  brought 
on   this  sudden  Inter-Divisional  with  its  harassing  tone. 

WITH  MOR  F  bodies  crammed  into   cramped  quarters,  and 
with  the   heat  of   summer  upon  us,   I  question  the  wisdom 
of  issuing   petty  rules  which  smell  of  the  Crist/Blodgett 
clique,  at  this   time. 

ONE  OF  THE  great  things  about  being    an  American  is 
that  each  of  us  has  the  privilege  of  being  as  stupid    as 
we  care  to  be;  however,    I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  some 
people    use    that     privilege    just    to    amuse    themselves 
during  their  shift. 

C.  Thomas- Hilton 
MSPtfAoi 1839 


VISITING  is  one  of  the   top  priorities  in  prison.  It   is    the 
triad   that  sustains  most  prisoners.  Can  any  prisoner  hon- 
estly state  that   there  is  a   prison   job  more  important  than 
visits?    ^I.IQ  Per  day    (maximum1)  hardly    is   the  control- 
ling factor  for  a    prisoner  to   put    his   job  before  a    visit. 
By  example,  in  society  we  know  many  families  are  sec- 
ondary   to    a    strong,    career. minded     person.    But  fami  ly 
ties,    through   visits,    is    primary    among   prisoners.    It   is 
important   to    learn    job    responsibility.    But  what   job  in 
M.S. P.    commands     such    responsibility    at   the   expence 
of  a  prisoners  visits?  Visits  strive  to  keep  family  ties 
and   responsibi lities  solidified. 

ALL    PRISONERS    can    not  be    expected    to   control 
when    their    people    can    visit    because    not    every- 
one   visiting    lives    in    Deer    Lodge.   My    people    live 
over    2  00    miles    -    one    way     -    and    they     have     job 
responsibilites.     There     is     no    comparison     to    my 
job    responsibility    in    prison    as    opposed    to    theirs 
in     the     community.     Most    prisoners     do      not    visit 
five    afternoons    a    week. 

Gary    Anderson 


«A9I6742 
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HOW      FIRM       IS     THE      INFIRMARY 


MRS.  BEVERLY  BECK.  Hospital  Supervisor,  was  inter- 
viewed concerning  the  lnfirmiry„  Mrs.  Beck,  who  has  . 
worked  at  the  prison  for  the  past  two  years,  told  this 
reporter   tha*  the   main  difference   between   our   infirm- 
ary and  an  outside  hospital   is  a  simple  matter  of  pri- 
orities..    She     said     she     understands     the    necessity 
of  making  security  the  number  one  priority  in  the  prison, 
but  she  would  personally  feel  more  comfortable  with  a 
medical  priority.  She  did  say,  howeve--,  that  the  admin- 
istration   has    been    very    co-operative    along    medical 
liines,  Wiien  asked   if  security  created  a  major  conflict 
of    interest    for    her    medical    personnel    in   emergency 
situations,    she  responded    that  she   feels   everyone   is 
doing  the  best  they  know  !iow  and  that  emergencies  are 
being  met    satisfactorily. 

WE  LEARNED  that  there  is  no  resident  physican  at 
our  infirmary,  but  Mrs.  Beck  assured  u;  that  all  of  the 
doctors  at  the  Deer  Lodge  Clinic  are  on  a  standby  call 
anytime  they  are  needed  at  the  prison.  She  has  adver- 
tised for  more  nurses,  but  with  the  overall  nurses  short- 
age and  the  generally  unfavorable  conditions  which 
exist  in  all  prisons,  she  is  having  trouble  finding  any- 
one to  fill   these  positions. 

As    to   the    "kite"   system   ofrunning  sickcall,    there 
seems   to   be  several   ways    to   improve  on  your   part  of 
the    operation.     Be-    careful    that   your    kite    doesn't  get 
deposited   in  the  canteen   box  or  the  mail   box,  and  try 
to  give  a  dear  enough  discription  of  your  affliction  to 
enable   the    nurse   to  determine  whether   there    is   any 
possibility   of  saving  you.  Mrs.    Beck  agree;   that  the 
"kite"    system    "eaves    much   to    be   desired,    but  any 
change  would  require  more  staff  to  implement  and  that 
puts  us  back  to  square  one. 

ANOTHER   QUESTION   which   we    asked   Mrs.    Beck  is 
"How    does    overcrowding   affect   the    infirmary?"  She 
replied,  "  Tremendously,  this  facility  was  tacked-on  to 
the  research  Unit  and  was  buNt  and  staffed  to  care  for 
three  hund         and,  w'th  over  seven  hundred  prisoners 
with  their       jal  outbreaks  of  colds  and  flu  -plus  emer- 
gency   si ti       ons-  we're   swamped.    This    causes    much 
of  the  del       in  getting  medical  assistance  to  the  pri- 
soners   wh      have    to   wait."   She   also    said    that  two 
L.P.N. s  bi     sometimes  just  one,  distri  bute  the  medica- 
tion  for  or      hundred  seventy-five  to  two   hundred  pri- 
soners. At     n   outside  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  even 
Warm    Spnr    s.    the    most   they   would    handle   would    be 
twenty  to  f  rty  patients  medications. 

When  askec  about  psychiatric  treatment,  Mrs.  Beck  said, 
"Thats  a  question  I  can't  address. V. 
"Is  there  a  Psyciatric  department?". 
"I  don't  want  to  comment  on  that.   I'm  not    really  famil- 
iar with  that  department." 
"What  do  y  ou  do  if  a  guy  has  flipped  out? 
"It  is  up  to  the  medical  staff  to. handle  day-to-day  emer- 
gencies, but  the  infirmary  doesn't  have  any   long  term 
psychiatric  treatment". 

JACKIE   BEATY.   L  P.N..  has  worked   in  the  infirmary 
four  and  one-half  years,  She  said,  "Nurses  are  expect- 
ed to  be  security  minded  and  that  sometimes  interferes 
with  nursing  ability."  She  stated  that  nurses  are     not 
allowed  to  give  prisoners  back  rubs,  as  an  example, 
lackie  sees  a  real  need  for  a  n^vrhiarrir  unit  a*  it  wnnM 


save  the  medical  staff  a  lot  of  time  if  there  were  such 
a  unit  to  handle  prisoners  with  emotional  or  psyciatric 
problems.  They  a^e  taking  a  lot  of  medical  attention  now. 
Jackie  also  said  the  infirmary  has  been  improving  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  that  it  helps  if  people  remember 
we  are  all  human-including  nurses 

THE  DENTIST.  Dr.  Snyder,  started  last  July  and  along 
with  catching  up  with  the  dental  work  by  seeing  20  to  30 
patients  a  day  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  he  has  been 
remodeling  the  dental  office  to  look  like  a  dental  office 
rather  than  a  cube  Also  he  is  trying  to  modernize  the 
dental  office  and  lab  with  up-dated  equipment. He  got  a 
dental  assistant  two  weeks  ago  and  they  are  gradual  ly 
catching  up. 

LYLE  LUNCEFORD,  a  prisoner,  started  to  work  at  the 
hospital  in  December  as  the  dental  Technician.  He  sa  id 
the   dental    lab  was   started    with   donations   from   Dr. 
Snyder,  the  dentist,  and  make-shift  equipment.  There  i* 
more  equipment  on  order,   but  is  slow   in  coming.  Lyle 
said  the  things  on  order  from  prison  industries  are  tak- 
ing a  long  time,  such  as  a  plug  that  took  three  months 
to  install.  Since  they  started  the  lab  in   January,  plates 
are  no  longer  sent  downtown  to  be  fixed.  They  are  half- 
way caught  up  and  hoping  to  become  current  within  thee 
months.  Then  it  will  on  ly  take  one  or  two  weeks  to  m<ike 
uo  false  teeth  and  fix  broken  Dartials    They  are  looking 
for  another   prisoner  trainee    to  take   Lyle's   place  when 
he  leaves.  Also,  Lyle  said,  "If  you  have  sent  one  kite 
in,  do  not  send  another  as  it  adds  confusion,  if  every- 
one will   bear  with    us  we  will  soon.be  caught  up  and 
dental    treatment  will  be  much  faster," 
^-- 
A  prisoner       came  into  this    institution  over  600  days 
ago.  A  few  days  after  he  arrived,  he  asked  to  be  fitted 
with  dentures,  as  he  did  not  have  any  teeth.  The  weeks 
and   months   drifted   by    --  finally  he  sent  a   kite    to  the 
Deputy    Warden,    explaining    his    dilemma    about    having 
nothing  to  eat  with  except  his  gums 

It  took  568  days  to  get  them  but,  at  this  w  iting,he  has 
teeth.  Congratulations. 

Roy  Nelson  has  recently  had  two  heart  attacks  and, 
therefore,  a  lot  of  contact  with  the  infirmary.  Roy  said 
he  receives  about  average  treatment  because  he  has 
been  here  quite  a  while  and  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  at 
infirmary.  He  thinks  the  attention  and  treatment  he  gets 
is  adequate  . 

Roy  is  also  a   diabetic  and   said   the  diet   line   here  is 
"absolutely   inadequate/'  He  has  been  involved  in  try- 
ing to   improve    the  diet  line  situation,   but  has   run  into 
a  n  impasse. 

Tom  was  working  in  the  kitchen  when  the  "not      brok-e 
out.   The  kitchen   personal   were  transferred   to    the  gym 
where  they  were   held  for  around  two  hours.   Then  they 
were  taken  to  the  vis  iting  room  and  held  untilt  5  30  or 
6  00  P  M    at  which  time  Tom  was  placed  back  in  Close 
Unit   |     Tear  gas  was  still    in  the  cells.  The   first  time 
Tom  was  tear  gassed   in  New  York  City,  his   lungs  mal- 
functioned.  The   second   time  he  experienced   problems 
from  being  gassed  was  in  a  jail  in  Seattle,  Washington- 
There  the  doctor  told   him    his  lungs  were   burned  so  bad- 
ly from  gassings  that  the  next  time  he  probably  wouldn't 
wake  up . 
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AT  CLOSE  UNIT   I   ,  he  told  the  guirds  about   his  sit- 
uation  and  was   taken  to  the  hospital     He   informed  them 
abojt  his  problem  with  tear  gas  anj  she  said.  "Oh  my, 
we  havo  a  litt'e  boy  here  w!:o  can  t  ta';e  a  /ittle  gjs." 
Wnen  Tom    ep'ied  to  '.his  snide  remark  the  nurse  called 
the  goon  squad  who  placed  Tom     in  maximum  securi  ty  fo/ 
two   days     Ar:ei    securing   help   for    his    plight  fron   the 
streets.   Ton  was   taken  to  Close  Unit  II   where   he  re- 
sides to j  iy. 

A  PRISONER,  who  is  a  diabetic    said  that  when  he  came 

to  this  institution    he  was  assured  that  his  medication 

and  diet  would   be   up  to  the   standard  he   had   been  re- 

cieving    'outside.    However    the    diabetic   diet    he    got 

was    not  even  vaguely  similar  to  the  diet  he   had  been 

following  on  the  streets.  The  medications  were  not  the 

same  —  In  fact,  his  insulin  was  radically  changed   on  a 

weekly    basis   by   the  different   physicians   treating  him 

here  He  wrote  everyone  he  couid  think  of  for  assistance 

in    getting    proper    treatment    and,    finally,    the  A  D  .A 

(American  Diabetic  Association)  and  the   loslm  DiabetiS 
Center. 


LFGAL      NEWS 


By  William    E.  Jackson 


Lcqal    Reporter 


He  was   put   in  Maximum    security  as   a  trouble  make-. 
Eventually   his   attorneys   came  to   his   aid   and   he  was 
transferred  out  of  max  to  one  of  the  units.  An  attempt 
was    made    to    give    him    proper    medical    treatment  and 
d  ier  but  this  rapidly  degenerated  and  he  says  today  he 
is   actually    in   a   semi-starving   condition     ie:   carbohy- 
drate starvation,   because  of   inadequate  diet  and  med- 
ication. 

THE  INFIRMARY   is  a  story  of  contrast.  On  one  hand, 
the  dentist  who  started  the  dental   lab  with  his  own  do- 
ations;  on  the  other,  prisoners  who  get  put  in  maximum 
security     for     trying     to     secure     medical    assistance. 

Personalities  are  a  factor;  if  you  are  a  prisoner  with 
an  amiable  personality  you  will  probably  recieve  more 
cordial  treatment  than  a  prisoner  with  an  agg-essive 
one. 

WE  WENT  back  and  asked  Mrs.  Beck  again  about  the 
possibility  of  security  creating  conflict  of  interest  for 
medical  personal.  She  assured  us  that  a  medical  emer- 
gency takes  precedent  over  security.  She  also  said  she 
didn't  think  there  was  any  conflict  of  interest  because 
the  administration  has  been  completely  cooperative 
al  ong  mjdical  lines.  We  asked  her  if  kites  that  have  not 
been  answered  could  be  ending  up  in  the  trash.  She 
said  she  has  never  known  of  a  kite  being  thrown  away 

We    agree   with    Jackie,  .'.'It    helps    if   people   remember 
that  we  are     all   human."   --  which   should  also  include 
we  convicts. 

FOOTNOTE:    S'nce    this   article    was    written,    Roy    Nelson    (who   was 
interviewed    for    this    article)    passed    owoy.       Roy    was   deeply    in- 
volved  in    prison    AA   programs    and    with   helping  his    fellow   prisoners. 
He    is    sorely    missed    and    will    be    remembered    with    good    thoughts. 

TWENTY  prisoners  successfully  passed  their  G.E.D. 
examinations  in  April  and  gained  their  diploma's  Be- 
laid  congratulations. 

Found  in  b-Unit  laundry  room,  phone  booklet  with  Utah 
numbers  (mom  801-884-6706)  contact:  Randall  C.  Baugh 
B-Unit. 


THE  MONTANA  SUPRFME  COURT  recently  handed 
down  a  decision  which  will  affect  many  of  the  men  now 
at  MSP.  The  case  of  Miller  v.  State  of  Montana, 
decided  April  7,  1 987.  concerns  probation  goodtime  for 
those  who  received  a  suspended  sentence  for  a  crime 

committed     prior    to    October     |,     |9gi "subject    to 

determination  by  the  warden  based  on  behavior  and 
rules   compliance,  " 

THIS     RULING     applies     to     any     suspended    sentence 
imposed  for   a  crime  committed  before  October  I,    I9P,|. 
This     includes    sentences     imposed    by     the    Sentence 
Review    Board     if    they    were     suspended    and    resulted 
from    a    crime    committed    prior    to    the   October    1,    1981 
deadline.     And,   as    long  as   >.^    remain   on   probation, 
you  will  continue  to  receive  goodtime. 

THFRP  is  a  law  which  went  into  effect  October  1,  1915") 
and   all  prisoners  at  MSP  should  be  aware  of  it.  to  n/it: 

Possession  of  Oeodly  Weapon  by  Prisoner 

(II  Every  prisoner  committed  to  Montana  State  Prison 
who,  while  at  such  State  Prison,  while  being  conveyed 
to  or  from  the  Montana  State  Prison,  while  at  a  state 
prison  farm  or  ranch,    while   being    conveyed  to  or  from 

'     -'-      , 
officials,   officers   or   employees,   possesses   or  carries 
upon    his    person   or   has    under   his    custody   or  control 
without  lawful  authority  a  dirk,  dagger,  pistol,  revolver 
slingshot,     sword    cane,    billy,    knuckles    made    of  any 
metal  or  hard  substance,  knife,  razor,  or  other  deadly 
weapon  is  guilty   of  a  felony. 

(7)  He  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  5  years  or  more  than  15 
years,  such  term  of  imprisonment  to  commence  from  the 
time  he  would  otherwise  have  been  released  from  such 
prison,  or  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  thar 
$50,000.    °r    by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Please  send  any  questions  which  you  may  have  to  me 
at  the  Siberian  Express  office  in  B  Unit,  and  I  will  try 
co  answer  them  for  you. 


♦A****.*****.*****.*********** 


***************** 


When  things  go  wrong,   as  they  usually  will, 
And  your  daily  road  seems  all  uphill; 
When  funds  are  low  and  debts  are  high, 
When  you  try  to  smile,  but  can  only  cry; 
And  you  really  feel  you'd  like  to  quit; 
Don't  run  to  me,  /  don't  give  o  shir.' 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  LEAGUF 

Gus  Hamilton  Gardner 


{'lie  North  American  Indian  League,  is  a  non- 
profit organization.  The  primary  objectives  of  this 
body  is  to  promote,  develop,  protect,  seekout,  and 
establish  educational,  career  training,  employment 
scientific,  literary  and  related  cultural  programsf 
for  the  purpose  of  iiproving  the  welfare  of  the 
Native  American_._ 

Approximately  twelve  years  ago,  Native  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Montana  State  Prison  became  aware 
of  the   fact   that   the   administration  was   making 
notations   on   their   failure   to   participate    in   the 
standard  prison  regimen.  This  was  viewed  by  pris- 
on officials  as  an  unwillingness  to  cooperate.  What 
the  administration  had  failed  to  consider  was  the 
culural    differences    that    exist    between   Native 
Americans   and  white  society.  So,   the  idea  was 
formed  to  tailor  program  concepts  to  the  philos- 
ophy we,  as  Native  Americans,  know  and  under- 
stand. Thus,  the  seed  of  NAIL  and  it's  journey 
into  existence. 

NAIL  has  built  it's  foundation  on  the  very  firm 
and   sacred  beliefs   of  our  people.   This  sacred 
philosophy  has  created  a  prevailing  attitude  or 
survival,  not  only  in  this   environment  but  in  the 
dominant  society  as  well.  We  were  taught  by  our 
elders  of  the  past  to  draw  the  best  from  both 
worlds.  Instead,  some  of  us  have  drawn  the  worst 
from  both  and  have  suffered  for  our  choices.  How- 
ever, NAIL  has  gained,  through  our  mistakes,  a 
deep  sense  of  understanding  in  a  very  sacred  way 
of  life;  the   philosophy  that  teaches  us:  "life    is 
in  the  living  and  death  in  the  dying  which  is  de- 
termined only  by  the  Gieat  Spirit  we  know  and 
sharp  '• 

NAIL  became  an  incorporated  organization  in 
1974  and  now  enjoys  the  affiliation  of  all  Native 
Reservations   in  the  state  as  well   as  the  state 
urban  organizations.  Technical  and  professional 
assistance  from  these  groups  is  the  most  import- 
ant  unit  of  this   affiliation.   NAIL   functions  the 
same  as  any  other  organization  with  a  governing 
body,  however,  NAIL  must  submi  t  to,  not  only 
corporate  laws  prescribed  by  the  state  but  insti- 
tutional policies   as   well.  This  creats  a  unique 
situationTor  Ihe  Native  American  in  an  environ-- 
ment  where  cultural  differences  are  not  considered 
at  all. 


NAIL  will  continue  to  maintain  a  postive  atti- 
tude  in    it's   move   to   self-betterment.   Like  any 
other   organization,   NAIL   has    it's   external   and 
internal  intrests.  NAIL  'S  pursuit  of  self-betterment 
programs  are  very  limited.  We  have  not  been  allow- 
ed to  pursue  and  initiate  any  long  term  projects 
with  the  exception  of  the  Indian  Offender  Diversion 
Project    which    lasted    approximately   six   years. 
The  I.D.O.P.  was  highly  successful  in  reducing 
the  high  rate  of  recidivism  that  is  common  amongst 
the  Native  American  population. 

At  this  point  in  time,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
NAIL  is  the  most  progressive  program  in  M.S.P^  It 
would  also  be  safe  to  say  in  some  way,  NAIL  has 
affected  each  and  every  Native  American  in   this 
institution.    NAIL   has    learned   to   use   the  best 
strenghts  as  they  exist  amonst:  our  people  and  tyo 
utilize  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  dominant 
society.  NAIL  has  taught  us  to  return  to  the  ways 
of  the  past  which  are'worth  and  value,  beyond  the 
the    counting   of   ages    or   comparisons    of  other 
people;   the  values  of  home,  family,  honor,  truth 
and  faith  we  share  with  each  other.  This  gives 
meaning  to  the'breath  of  the  One  we  all  share  and 
understanrJ,  the  Great  Spirit.  It   is  strength  to  the 
flesh  and  harmony  within  the  philosophy  of  life 
we  must  protect.  It  is  the  Native  American  way. 
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WHAT    RULES?    WHOSE    RULES? 

cVERYONP     is    expected    to    follow    rules    and    regula- 
tions    here.     The    only    trouble     is,     what    rules     and     by 
whose     interpratation     are     we     to     go     by?     lam    sure 
most    of    us    have    read    sorre    or    all    of    the    rules     ind 
regulations,    and    have    also    tried    to    read    the    count- 
less    number     of     inter  d  ivisionals     posted.     A     recent 
inter -divisional     reads,     "All     inmates     will     be    fully 
dressed    during    working    hours!  "  Some  staff  feel  this . 
means    8:00   AM   to    5:00   PM,  Some  guards     interpret   this 
to     mean     their     shift    whether     they    are    working    first, 
second,    or   third   shift. 

WITH    THIS    broad    margin      for    interpretation    there    is 
one    thing    present   for   sure,    total  chaos,  and  this  is   only 
magnified    by    some    of    the    moods    the    staff   and    guards 
bring    to    work    with     them,  a  nd  if  it's  a  bad  mood  you 
can  expect  a  stricter  interpretation  of  the  rules* 

WHEN     you    have    to    deal    with    as    many    guards,    staff 
members     and     supervisors     as    we    do    each    day     it    is 
impossible   not  to   run    into  hassles   over    interpretations 
of    the      rules.  And    the    fact    is    that    their    mood    will 
determine   what  rules   we    live   by   today. 

narrell  R.  Plouffe 
«A0Q930 


IN  UNIT  VISITING 

I  WOULD  like  to  see  something  done  about  visiting 
with  friends,  in  your  cell  or  his,  and  being  subject  to 
a  Class  II  write-up-  This  problem  is  serious  because 
it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  lose  a  parole  and  good 
time  for  a  Class  II  write-up.  Why  should  a  person  be 
punished  for  having  friends?  In  A-LLnit  this  problem 
has  turned  into  another  'cat  &  mouse*  game  *or  certain 
staff  members    to  play* 

WHAT    is   wrong   with     inviting    or   visiting   a    friend   to 
watch     TV   or    bullshit?    The   majority    of  the  prisoners 
here  do  not  own  a  TV  and  have  no  way  of  obtaining  one 
There    is   a  TV  in  the  Unit's  Recreation  Room,  but   have 
you    ever  tried  to  watch  a  serious   program  or  interest- 
ing movie  while  ten  people  behind  you  are  claying  pool 
or  doing  noisy  wood  work  and  leather  work?  Unless  yojj 
turn   the   volume   uo   to  drown   out  the    noise   you  can't 
even  hear  the.  TV  and  if  you  turn   it  up  loud   enough  to 
hear,  you  can't  even  stand  being  in  the  room  becauseof 
all    the   noise-  It  is  considered  'sharing'  in  this  country 
to    share   what  you   have   with   others   who   don't    have 
whatever  it  is  you   have.  In  this  institution  it  is  a   ma- 
jor   felony   to   share  with   others.   Sharing   is    a   part  of 
interoersonal   relationships    which  according   to  society, 
most   of  us  lack  the  ability  to  form. 

I  H^V^  been  told  it  is  a  security  rule  but  that  is  rid- 
iculous. If  someone  is  going  to  beat-up  or  rape  some- 
body, a  rule  against  being  in  that  persons  room  is  go- 
ing to  be  so  insignificant  that  it  is  meaningless  in  this 
type  of  situation,  So,  where  does  security  come  into  it? 
'All  that  rule  does  do  is  cause  resentment  and  frustra- 
tion between  staff  and  prisoners  and  unnecessary  an- 
guish if  a  person  loses  his  good  time  or  parole.  It 
wastes  the  staffs  time  writing  the  write-up,  the  Kanga- 
roo Cou  rt  s  time  hearing  it,  and  the  prisoners  time.  All 
this  for  visiting  a  friend. 

RICHARD  E.  STEWART 
15945  _  A-UNIT 
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THE  SPORTING  SCENE 

THRFE  MSP  BOXERS  went  to  Missoula  and  fought  in 
the  University  of  Montana  Grizzly  Smoker,  held  at  the 
Dahlberg   Fieldhouse  on   the   UM  campus.     The   boxers 
who  made  the  trip  were:  Ken  Comeslast,  Charles  Graves, 
and  John  Lopez.    Each  of  these  fighters  put  on  a  great 
performance   but,  despite  their  valiant  efforts,  each  of 
them   lost  by  a   split  decision.     Glen  Granger  and  Bert 
Solle  accompanied  them  on  their  trip.    Stay  in  there  and 
pitch,  fellows,  and  better  luck  next  time. 

******         **** 

THANKS  TO  the  hard  work  of  some  of  the  more  ener- 
getic softball  aficionados   in  our  midst,  MSP  now  has 
one  of  the  better  ball  diamonds  in  this  part  of  the  U.S. 
The  men  responsible   for  overhauling  the   rockpile  and 
making  it  into  a  league-style  field  are:  Brad  Huttinger, 
John-  Radford,     Dennis    Kubas,    Chief   Mahseelah,   Mike 
Booke,  Bob  Rahier,  Ted  Crowe,  Ken  Garcia,  Dave  Opp- 
elt,  and  Bob  Harstad,    Glen  Granger  acted  as  landscaper. 


THC    SNACK    SHACK    is    in    first    place    in    the     1982 
baseball       intramural        series     with     four      wins     and 
no    loses.    Their    recent    game    with    the   Astro's     was 
their    closest       game,  but    their    worst    played-in    the 
error    column.    The    Astro's    went    into    the    seventh 
inning     leading    9-8;     but    then,    with    two    outs    and 
no    one    on     base,    the    snack    shack     came    up    with 
a     base    hit    that    put    one    man    on     base,    and    then 
another    hit    tied    the    game    9  ud    and     it    went    into 
extra     innings.    When     the     Astro's     came     up,     they 
went  down  1 ,2,3  'Then  the  snack  shack  scor  ed  the 
winn  ing  run* 

THIS    is    iust    one    prime    example    of    the    exciting 
games      being     played     on     the     new      field,     and     it 
would     be     nice     to     have     some     support     for    these 
fine    teams. 

BE    SURE     to    catch    all    the    action    at    4:4s    week 
nights,     and     Saturdays     double     header,     and     the 
Sunday    game    of    the    week    -    See  you     at    the    ball 
game  !! 

Pecreation   Cle/k 

A  .    P.   "Chief"  Mahseelah 


BASKETBALL  SEASON  came  to  a  close  with  the  cast- 
ing of  ballots  to  select  this  year's  All-  Stars.  There 
were  many  deserving  players  who  had  to  be  passed 
over,  and  we  wish  them  better  luck  next  year.  Those 
chosen  are- 


First    Team 

Randy  Prettyweasel 
Ted  Crowe 
Gus  Gardner 
Dave  Azure 
Forrest  Spear 
Dixon  Curley 
Mike  Michell 
Pete  Sandcrane 
Sam  Matt 


Second    Team 

Kenny  Comeslast 
Mike  Gophere 
Ray  Curley 
Kermit  Kao 
Mickey  Walker 
John  Radford 
Adrian  Mahseelah 
Ray  LaFreniere 
Wally  Wakan 


Most  Outstanding  Player Randy    Prettyweasel 

Most  Improved  Player Pete  Sandcrane 
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CLOSE  UNIT  I-  THE  VICTIMS  .  -  Continued  from  poo*  1 

dead.  They  don't  care  if  you  have  toilet  paper  -or  what- 
ever- as  long  as  they  keep  you  locked  down  they  "re  sat- 
isfied. It  seems  to  me  like  sorne  of  thern  try  to  agitate 

trouble. 

O.  To  you  think  there  will  be  another  disturbance? 

A.  I  doubt  it,  but  you  never  knoww  You  can  only  push  a 
guy  so  far.  Ypu  know  if  you  kick  a  do*   enough  times   he 
is  going  to  bite  you. 

A.  The  only  thing  I  had  to.do  with  the  disturbance  was 
the  fact  I  was  here.    Thats  the  case  with  most  of  the 
guys  locked  down  here  now.  The  only  thing  we  did  was 
be  here.  Now  if  you're  like  me  and  don't  have  anything 
in  your  cell;  no  TV  or  radio,  and  can't" get  reading  ma- 
terial-you're-  stuck  in  this  cell  with    nothing.  You  know, 
what  can  you  say?   I  don't  want  anymore  action-I've  had 
it.  Period. 

ON  MAY  llth,  in  a  court  action.  Federal  Judge  RUSSELL, 
E.  SMITH  combined  the  cases  of  eleven  Close  I  prison- 
ers seeking   a  temporary  restraining  order  and  injunc*icr'i. 
The  prisoners  are  asking  to  be  given  the  status  and  pri- 
viliges  which  they  had  prior  to  the  disturbance  and  some 
are    asking  for  monetary  relief  for  alleged  violations   of 
their  constitutional  rights   since  the   disturbance.  The 
Pefendents  i  (Henry  Risiey,  et  a\,).\   claim  their  actions 
were  iustified  due  to  "an  emergency  situation  which  is 
slowly  ending."  A  ruling  is   expected  within  thirty  days. 

Frank  Jones  Jr.,  who  was  recently  transferred  to  max- , _ ___ ., 

imum  security  from  Close  Unit  I,  was  found  dead  in  his  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  ONE  YEAR  TO  THE  SIBERIAN  EXPRES 

cell  at  7:00  A.M,  on  June  8th        :  an  apparent  suicide. 

A  plastic  bag  was  found  over  his  head.  NAME ., ; , Qate 

Frank  was  24  and  serving  a  ten  year  -sentence  without      . _. 

parole  from  Butte,  Montana.  He  was  an  energetic    and  •• — '• — 

likable  young  man  and  wi  II  be  missed  by  many. 

Oty , , state Zip 

Thfs   too   I   know-and  wise   it  were  The  Siberian  Express  is  published  monthly  and  distri- 

If  each   could  know  the   same*  buted  free  to  prisoners  of  Montana  State  Prison.  If  you 

That  every  prison  that  men   build  are  interested  in  subscribing  to  the  Siberian  Express 

.s    built  with   brinks  of  shame.  you  ma    do  so  at  ^  fo,lowin(,  rate: 

And    bound  with   bars   lest  Christ  should  see  ■ 

How   men  their    brothers   maim.  _. LLVl-Z'----'"lt-----, ._ 

From    Oscar    Wilde's 

The    Ballad   Of  Reading  Gaol. 


CLOSE  UNIT  I  BEFORE  THE  FURNITURE  WAS  REMOVED 
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